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THE 
E X PE DIE N C v 


Of allowing the 
EXPORTATION OF CORN, &c. 


PHE Legiſlature of theſe kingdoms 

having lately paſted a temporary act 
to prohibit the Exportation of Corn, that 
time may be gained for a due con ſidera- 
tion of the expediency, either of continu- 
ing the embargo, or allowing exporta- 
tion ; I ſhall venture a few obſervations 
on the ſubject, and endeavour to elu- 
cidate thoſe circumſtances, which at pre- 


2 ſent call moſt for the attention of thoſe 


whoſe ſituation gives them a voice in the 
deciſion of ſo important an affair. 


No law, however manifeſt and acknow- 
ledged its utility, can ever be expected to 


Z paſs without exciting the diſſatisfaction 


and clamour of ſuch as are, or think 
themſelves, injured by it. The allowing 
a free export from this kingdom, and 
the 
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aA 
the granting a bounty on it, at certain 
prices, have of late occaſioned numerous 


diſquititions : —— we have had divers 
papers and pamphlets publiſhed againſt 
{ſuch meaſures: every art every fal- 
lacy has been uſcd to miſrepreſent the 
real tendency of ſuch laws; and as they 
do not admit a mathematical proof in the 
demonſtration of every tittle of their ex- 
cellence, ſome impartial men have queſ- 
tioned their propriety ; which, as in other 
caſes of the ſame ſort, has occaſioned an 
echoed clamour from ſuch as are, or be- 
lieve themſelves to be intereſted ; with 
no ſlight contributions from others, who 
chuſe, whatever the ſubject, to offer their 
opinion on the talk of the day. Were 
the whole a matter of amuſement, or of 


but ſlight importance, the conſequences 


would not be feared, but when the moſt 
capital intereſts of the ſtate are concerned, 
it much behoves every man to be cautious 
of too quickly determining on which {ide 
of the queſtion to arrange himſelf. 


I have in another place * endeavoured 
to prove, that the corn trade of Britain 
is, beg pardon, has been one of the 


— 
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* Farmer's Letters, ſecond edition, page 51. 
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moſt valuable ſhe ever poſſeſſed ; that it 
has, ſince the bounty was firſt granted, 
brought immenſe ſums into the Kingdom, 
near forty millions ſterling to the year 
1765 : I have there ſhewn how infinitely 
valuable this trade has been as a branch 
of commerce: but as the ſevereſt enemies 
of the bounty, either aſſent to ſuch indu- 
bitable facts, or paſs them over, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf at preſent to the other effects 
of theſe meaſures ; and which are now 
the moſt agitated. | 


It is aſſerted, That the old corn laws 
raiſe the price of bread, and provitions 
in general 


Which occaſions the high price of ma- 
nufacturing labour 


And thereby cauſes the loſs of trade 
by competition with foreigners whoſe men 
work cheaper. 


This is the train in which the argu- 
ment has ſo often been thrown. It looks 
pretty enough, and ſeems conſiſtent to 
thoſe who will for ever plague themſelves 
with theories and never recur to facts. 


The gradation of the prices of wheat 


* at Windſor for 169 years is as follows. 


B 2 From 


Vears { Vears C. t. 4. 
From 1 504 to 1612 19 
1613 to 1637 25 10 2 8 5 
7 1638 to 1662 25 I 


1688 to 1712 25 


1713 to 1737 25 
1738 to 1762 25 


This little table ſhews the real ſtate of 
prices *, and proves upon the whole, that 
the bounty on the exportation (which 
began in 1688) has cauſed a regular de- 
cline of price. If exportation, and the 
bounty razed the price—when both ran 
at the higheſt ever known, we mult 
ſurely look for its effect ? the fol- 
lowing table will anſwer this quere. 


d. 
5 
4 
8 
3 
5 
7 
2 


* . 
OO Mer 


2 
2 
2 
1663 to 1687 25 2 
2 
2 
I 


Years. Bounty. Price. 
1746 — 90,388 — 1 19 © 
1748 — 202,037 — 1 17 © 
1749 — 228,566 — 1 16 0 
1750 —— 325, 405 — 1 12 6 

® 2793 1 .. K 
0 n * 9 Average 2 7 6 
1766 a 8 6 


Which is leſs than many of the p ing periods; 
is undoubtedly a moderate rate, and Ander what 
was the parliamentary price: Yet has it occaſioned 
much murmuring. Why? Becauſe murmuring 
and riots have been regarded: no fear of your 
having enough of them, 


2 Here 


9 
Here we find the price falls at home in 
proportion to the quantity ſent abroad, 


But it is aſſerted *, that the compariſon 


between the prices of wheat at different 


periods ſhould be confined to 20 years 
before, and 21 years after the bounty; 
in which periods it is (falſely) ſaid, that 
wheat aroſe 6d. per quarter on the boun- 
ty: but the ſame candid author chuſes to 
forget an argument that has more than 
once overturned this miſtaken idea. In 


the 25 years before the bounty, a duty 


was firſt laid on the importation of corn, 


which with two others afterwards amount- 
ed almoſt to a prohibition : theſe mea- 
ſures partook ſo much of the nature of a 
bounty, that wheat, which had for many 
years been riſing, then dropt 10s. a quar- 
ter. So that ſuch a compariſon would be 
abſolutely inconcluſive. It is principally 
for this reaſon that the decline of price in 
the laſt 75, years of the above table, is ſo 
much leſs than the fall from the firſt 
period to the ſecond. It 1s of the ſame 
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* Conſiderations on the Exportation of corn. 
1770. page 35. 
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period, and in the ſame ſtile that another *, 
after the minuteneſs of a folio of calcu- 
lation, tells us from the low price of corn 
in the reign of James II, that patience 
would have brought on a plenty, and a 
cheapneſs of grain without any ex- 
pence to the government : tacitly giving 
up the point which he has ſo laboured to 
detend : by owning that the plenty and 
cheapneſs WAs brought on; though with 
an expence to government. 


In another place Þ, he ſays, the proper 
period for compariſon, is the reign of 
James I. that is, an age in which intereft 
of money, was 8 per cent, and the com- 
merce and riches of Britain contemptible, 
compared with what they have been ſince 
the bounty was granted: what trifling 
to compare the prices of wheat between 
two periods, in one of which, land fold 
at 14 years purchaſe, in the other at 30 


But whence comes it that theſe and 
numerous other writers ſhould be ſo ex- 
tremely deſirous of proving that wheat 
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* An Enquiry into the prices of wheat, malt, &c. 
P · 61. t Page 43. 
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has been dearer ſince, than before the 
bounty though the exceſs they ftrive 
for, amounts only to 6d. a quarter ? 
this point being aimed ſo much at, ſhews 
plainly that they think 1t of the utmoſt 
importance. But what ſay they to the 
riſe of every thing but wheat ? Why has 
the intereſt of money fallen?—the rent of 
land, ——rates of beet mutton 
pork manufactures, &c. riſen ſo 
high ſince the revolution? why becauſe 
the riches of the nation have increaſed, 
conſequently the value of money fallen: 
but as this cauſe 1s equally applicable to 


wheat, as to other commodities, how 


comes it that that ſhould, inſtead of ri- 
ſing, have ſunk, ——or, to grant the 
ſitions of theſe writers, have aroſe only 
6d. a quarter? 7 
The intereſt of money marks the in- 
creaſe of commerce, of income, of wealth; 
and in a word, of that aggregate im- 
provement which raiſes all prices. In 
the fourſcore years, from 1524 to 1604, 
intereſt was 94. 16s, per cent. the fall 
to- 1700 has been gradual and regular, 
to 3/. 135. 64; or about one third of the 
former height; whereas the price of land 
Was, about the firſt period, 10 years pur- 
2 chaſe, 


( 10 


chaſe, and in 1760 about 30, which is 
exactly in proportion to the intereſt of 
money. In the 30 years from 1660 to 
1690 intereſt was 7 6 6, and land at 
22 + years varchale, beef and pork were 
about 1 s. 2 d. per ſtone, and mutton 15. 
4 d.: whereas from 1730 to 1760 beef 
and mutton were 2 s. and pork » 6 4. 


The riſe from the firſt 30} ; 
years to the ſecond 1s in beef . 


Ditto in mutton - - _ go per Cent. 
Ditto in pork - =<- — 114 per Cent. 
Medium — 78 per Cent. 


Medium of mutton and beef 60 per Cent. 


Intereſt is fallen juſt an half, which 
bears no unexact proportion to this 
riſe of mutton and beef; which are 
perhaps better guides than pork, from 
the variations in the amount of the 


navy. 


From hence we have the greateſt rea- 
{on to judge, that wheat ſhould be in the 
ſame predicament, unleſs ſome peculiar 
meaſure had been uſed with it. In the 
30 years preceding 1690, the price was 
{1 16 3; the riſe of 60 'per cent, 
would have made it in the laſt 3o 

years 


years „% vv ͤ n 19 N 
Whereas it was only - 1 9 5 


So that the fall in the — 
has been 


That I fix upon the period which 
makes the leaſt for my argument (accor- 
ding to the ideas of theſe writers them- 
ſelves) will appear from the heighth of 
the bounty, in that ending in 1760 for 
in thoſe 30 years no leſs was paid in 
bounty than 3,613, 115, whereas it 
never aroſe in any other 30 years to more 
than L£ 1,800,000, and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the exportation of ſuch immenſe 
quantities. to ffarve our own poor, did 
wheat ſtand at 1 8 6 wer price than 
it ought to have done according to the 
riſe of every thing elſe: I ſay every thing, 
tor tho” I have calculated from beef and 
mutton — yet labour, rent, cattle, &c. 


&c. — all are riſen as high, and ſome 
much' higher. 


But it is ſaid that the bounty has been 
the occaſion of that general riſe, for if 
you make a ſcarcity in one article of food 
it will heighten all the reſt. This it muſt 
be confeſſed is a very curious argument 
—— for, granting a falſe poſition, how 

C very 
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other articles 60 per cent ! 
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very conſonant to common ſenſe, does 
it ſound, that the exporting immenſe 
quantities of one fort of food ſhould raiſe 
that ſort only 64. in forty three ſhillings, 
which is not 1 4 per cent. and yet raiſe 
Such 
is the reaſoning of theſe writers; but 
there is no neceſſity to take them from 
their ſlippery ground of falſified facts to 
fight them fairly with the weapons of 
reaſon. I have ſhewn from facts that 
the poſition is falſe that the expor- 

tation could not poſſibly raiſe the price of 
beef, mutton and labour, while it ſunk 
that of wheat and this upon their 
own principles, which are juſt, however 
falſe their concluſions may be, that raiſ- 
ing the price of one article of food col- 
laterally raiſes all others. 


This opens a new view of the ſubjeQ ; 
wheat has fallen greatly ſince exportation: 
this is the real fact: nor could it fo re- 


gularly happen, without having the ef- 


fect of /inking the rates of the other arti- 
cles of proviſion : ſo that we do not ſee 
the prices which beef, mutton, &c. would 
have yielded had no bounty- taken place 
the riſe, inſtead of 60 or 70, might 
probably have been 100 per cent. 
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It has been ſaid, how can ſuch large 
quantities of corn be annually exported, 
without the farmers being thereby encou- 
raged to break up paſture lands too much, 
for the converting them to the raiſing of 
corn: And that farmers make 70 per 
cent. profit by the bounty. It is here 
again taken for granted, that their en- 
couragement ariſes from high prices. 
But in anſwer to this obſervation I muſt 
firſt obſerve, that the way in which the 
bounty has encouraged and raiſed the 
* agriculture of Britain to its preſent 
* heighth, has not been by /:gh prices, but 
by regular prices. That corn has been 

the cheaper for the bounty, is a fact in- 
dubitable, and that will admit not of 
contrary proof in whatever manner facts 
are diſtorted: the profit of the farmer 
has therefore been the regularity of price, 
and the certainty of no foreign competi- 
tion in his own markets. Before the 25 
years preceding the bounty, prices, tho' 
very high in the average, were yet un- 
commonly low in certain years, even to 


255.a Qr. And the ruinous miſchief 


of this, was the circumſtance of ſuch low 
prices being as often occaſioned by im- 
portations from abroad, as by bad crops 
at home, ſo that when the farmers ought 

C2 to 
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to have had an high price, they received 
frequently a very low one. No height 
of price apparent in an average of man 
years could make amends for ſuch fatal 
fluctuations: for the buſineſs of agricul- 
ture being in general carried on by men 
with very ſmall ſtocks in trade, regularity 
of price is by far the moſt advantageous 
circumſtance to them, or at leaſt an ex- 
cluſion of io prices. 


Attributing the high price of butcher's 
meat to the advantages reaped by the 
farmers from the exportation of corn, is 
an extreme falſe idea. Great quantities 
of beef ariſe from two ſources, SUMMER 
GRAZING on rich meadow and paſture 
— and WINTER GRAZING on turneps, 
oil cakes, and various other articles of 
food. Now let me aſk any unprejudiced 

man, how the greateſt advantages in rai= _ 
ſing corn can affect either of theſe ſour- 
ces. To talk of farmers ploughing up 
rich meadow and paſture land on account 
of advantages accruing from the culture 
| of corn, is ſo manifeſt an abſurdity, that 
i it ſhews theſe writers to be totally igno- 
_ rant of country buſineſs : Such land lets 
1 from 10 to 305. an acre more than the ara- 
= ble adjoining it is a likely matter, 
If | EE that 
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that en would allow fuch to be 
ploughed up! 


The other ſource of the plenty of beef, 
viz. winter fatting, is indubitably enlar- 
ged by an increaſe of the culture of corn 
it is even in exact proportion to it. 


Advantages in the corn trade, have oc- 


caſioned very extenſive tracts of waſte 
lands to be incloſed and cultivated. But 
cultivated for what? Do they imagine 
for corn alone? Nothing farther. The 
corn laws have brought into culture more 
waſte acres in Norfolk alone, than are 
ſufficient to anſwer the whole exportation 
of Britain: and yet thoſe acres have fur- 
niſhed Smithfield with a quantity of mut- 
ton and beef proportioned to that of their 
corn. Upon all thoſe lands only two 
erops of corn are taken in ſix or ſeven 
years; their courſe being 1. turneps ; 
2. barley; 3. clover and ray graſs from 2 
to 5 years; 4. wheat: their flocks of 
ſheep are conſequently great, and the 
quantity of turnep fed beef ſent to mar- 
ket every ſaleſman in Smithfield will 
teſtify. Hence we find, that the bounty 
encouraging the grourch of corn is not an 
encroachment upon graſſes or on the 
other food of cattle, but actually increaſes 


both 
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both in an immenſe degree. Can theſe 
men poſſibly be ſo infatuated as to ima- 
gine that becauſe corn is high, the far- 
mer can ſow all his land with corn, and 
every year ? It is a moſt falſe idea. The 
increaſe of culture has been by breaking 
up waſtes, which, as I have thewn, in- 
creaſes the quantity of beef as much as 
of corn : It hkewiſe acts in the 
breaking up indifferent paſtures that have 
been badly managed, or that are upon 
an improper ſoil for graſs. Who ima- 
gines that ſuch a conduct leſſens the 
quantity of beef? It is an effect which 
mere general good huſbandry requires. 


The ſame aſſertions have been made 
reſpecting mutton. But not to be too 
diffuſive in proving that light is not 
darkneſs — let me only remark that the 
ſame reply is applicable here as in the 
former caſe : but in a greater degree; 
for no inſtance can be produced of an 
increaſe in the culture of corn, that has 
not increaſed the quantity of mutton and 
the value of wool. 


4 
4 
1 
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Pork is likewiſe produced as another 
inſtance, which is an admirable one to 
ſhew how totally ignorant theſe enemies 

of 
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of the bounty are in its real effect. In- 
creaſe the culture of corn, you leſſen the 
quantity of pork : One can only ſmile 
at ſuch reaſoning. If I was certain that 
theſe people really knew a hog from a 
rabbit, I would take them into the yards 
of great corn farms gained from warrens 
and waſtes, and aſk them it they thought 
herds of ſome hundreds of ſwine, the 
number of which depends on the quan- 
tity of corn — leſſened the quantity of 
pork? There is no end of anſwering 
ſuch abſurdities: can one believe that 
upon ſuch crazy foundations, a ſenſible 
man could gravely aſſert * the riſe of 
proviſions ing to the bounty, to have 
amounted to f, 52 5,000,000, 


— 
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* Enquiry into the prices of wheat, &c. p. 108. 
The large and extended gratuity given to export 
corn, had occaſioned ſo great a quantity of land to 
be tilled, as leſſened the means to raiſe other provi- 
fions.” Ib. p. 98. Another calcul tes the miſchief 
done by the bounty in the article pork at a million 
per ann. Conſiderations on the Exportation of corn, p. 
39. Whoever will take the pains to read all that 
has been written againſt Exportation, will find every 
argument knocking down its brother, and not un- 
frequently deſtroying itlelf, 
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I ſhall now come to the ſecond general 
aſſertion of thoſe who ſtrive to prove that 
the bounty 1s the ſource of all our evils, 
moral and political, viz. the raiſing the 


price of proviſions, raiſes the price of manu- . 
fatturing labour. : 


To follow theſe gentlemen through all 
the mazes of their perplexity, would be 
uſeleſs : this argument carries in the face 
of it, its dependance on the preceding ; 
for if bounty and exportation have ſunt 
the price of proviſions, as I think I have 
clearly proved they have, then the con- 
cluſion drawn in this argument is ipſo 


facto falſe. 


In the year 1767, I took a journey into 
Wales, the minutes of which I laid be- 
fore the publick, under the title of A Six 
weeks Tour. I found in that journey, [ 
that there was not any proportion be- 
tween the rates of labour and thoſe of 
proviſions. The year following I made 
a ſimilar journey through the North of 
England, and found throughout above 
2500 miles of country, that the rates of 
labour in no reſpect depended on thoſe of 
proviſions : Bread, butter, cheeſe and | 
meat, being thrown into one aggregate 1 

2 price, 
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price, and the earnings of a family the 


fame, the following was the compariſon 
which aroſe. 


Price of Prov, Labour. 
Aggregate price * 46. 4 
per W. 15 1 
Ditto of 2d. 3 10 


Ditto of 3d. = = = 1 & 4 
c - 49-10. 0 
mw of 36 d - 3 Bt 
Cs. ˙ 
Ditw-of „ =. $6: 10 8 


Bread alone. 
> d. Per 15. — — — 47 3 1 
14. — — - ' 1 oY 
! Eo 
Bw - - - 1% 
14 EE — - - 0-13" "T3 
24. - - «- 1 2 


Were the price of proviſions the direc- 
tor of that of labour, theſe tables would 
be in exact degradation, but the contrary 
is as near the truth; ſo very far is the 
rate of the one, the rule of the other, 
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* Six Months Tour through the North of England. 
Vol. 4. p. 459- 
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that they are moſtly in oppoſition. Thoſe 
who pay 4d. per . earn leſs by 3/. a 
year, than others who are fed at 3 4. 
The rate of 3 d. is attended by leſs 
earnings by 67. a year than 3 d. the 
loweſt price of proviſions; 2 d. 41s attended 
with 185. a ycar greater earnings than 


4 d. the higheſt price. In bread alone, the 


man who pays 1d. a 15. earns as much 
within a few ſhillings, as he who pays 
2d.: and he who eats it at a 1d. 4, more. 
In whatever view the table 1s thrown, 
the ſame contradictions appear ; the very 
average of all — the table being thrown 


into but two diviſions — is a flat contra- 
diction. 


'The average aggregate 
price of 2d. , 2d. 2 and | 
3d. being the three /owe//\51 18 © 
prices — give the average 
carnings of - 
Ditzo-of '24, 3; 26-42 
34. 7. and 4d. the four 8 = 10. 7 


eſt prices — 


Exceſs of the N 221 — 
Average of the Jour low-1 __ 

eſt prices — ; 8 

Ditto of three righeſt „ 

Exceſs of the former SS 


8 33 
— 2 — N 3 * 
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Turn and twiſt the compariſon how 
you will, in no inſtance will you find 
that labour is high, becauſe proviſions 
are the ſame: you will in more inſtan- 
ces find the reverſe to be the fact. 


In the ſame work, I compared the 
earnings of manufacturers with the rates 
of their proviſions, and as little conſo- 
nance was found between them; indeed 


the ſame reaſoning is applicable to the 
one as the other. 


If a man attempts to ſolve every diffi- 
culty that ariſes in the various combina- 
tions of this ſubject from mere reaſon- 
ing, he will certainly meet with various 
contradictions that cannot be accounted 
for: labour ugh? abſolutely to depend 
on the rates of proviſions, and be regu- 
lated by them alone ; but what ought to 
be, and what 1s, are here, as every where 
elſe, two very different affairs. In cer- 
tain places and diſtricts, proviſions being 
much higher than uſual — (whether the 
rate be reaſonable or unreaſonable) occa- 
ſions a great clamour, and much rioting 
among the drunken idle part of the poor, 
who ſometimes prevail ſo far, if they co- 
incide with the private opinion of the 

D 2 neigh 
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neighbouring juſtices of the peace, as, 
either to gain a riſe of wages, or an in- 
creaſe of poor rates; but proviſions fall- 
ing in price, will lower neither the one 
nor the other, nor will they riſe accor- 
ding to any proportion. A ſet of juſtices 
in any neighbourhood will have it in their 
power either to raiſe labour extravagant- 
ly, or to keep it as unreaſonably low, if it 
was ſo before: the private conduct and 
opinion of pariſh officers and maſters, 
will alſo have a great effect. When the 
changes of rates of labour are ſubject to 
ſuch variations as exceed the utmoſt pow- 
er of the keeneſt calculator to lay down 
in proportions, can we be ſurprized that 
ſo little agreement ſhould be found be- 
tween the preſent rates of labour, and 
the prices of proviſions? And with what 
degree of propriety can the enemies of 
the bounty clamour againſt it, for raiſ- 
ing the price of labour, from heightning 
that of corn, when it in fact lowers the 


latter; and in no caſe could poſſibly affect 
the former ? 


One genera] proof of the truth of 
what I am now urging is the indubitable 
fact, that the price of corn has allen 
greatly ſince the bounty took place ; it 


I 18 
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is equally certain that the rates of labour 
have riſen ; how then, can one be ſaid to 
be regulated by the other ? 


It is much to be regretted that we do 
not find juſter ideas of prices of provi- 
ſions, which ought really to be reckoned 
high or low : the prices which have oc- 
caſioned ſo much clamour, certainly have 
not been ſo high, on compariſon with 
former times, as the value, and quantity 
of money might have made one expect 
they would rife to. What reaſon can be 
given, why the general harmony between 
prices of all ſorts ſhould be broken, in 
the inſtance of proviſions and in no other? 
Yet is not any article of food advanced 
out of proportion to the general rite of 
all commoditics : labour ſince the boun- 
ty has doubled its price, whereas fleſh 
meat is only 60 per cent. dearer; and 
bread, the ſtaff of life, is cheaper. Hence 
ariſes a great difhculty in drawing the 
line of diſtinction between high and low 
prices, for in fact they ought not to be 
denominated high, unleſs "they exceed 
the proportion which commodities in ge- 
neral bear to the value of money. Inte- 
reſt ſince the bounty has fallen half, and 
yet the aggregate of proviſions (allowance 


given 


2 


given for the great importance of bread) 
certainly has not riſen near a quarter. 


But clamour takes its rife not from ge- 
neral, but particular compariſon : Prove- 


feons are dearer now, ſay the poor, than I 


ever knew them; they are dearer this 
hve years than they were the laſt ten; 
this is the conſideration that pinches : no 
matter what the rates are. I have been 
ufea to have them cheaper, ond fo I am de- 
termined to be diſe ontented. Four pence a 


pound is tod dear, Why is it too dear? 


Becauſe I have been uſed to three pence. It 
rs in vain to urge the rife of labour — or 
to inſtance the advances 3 in every commo- 
city under heaven; where private intereſt 


is ſo ſtrongly concerned, prejudice will 
have place. 


But when there js no fort of probabi- 
lity of the prices of proviſions raiſing to 
any thing like the proportionate rates of 
other commodities, why ihould we be ſo 
very ſolicitous for altering thoſe valuable 
corn laws, which have becn proved to be 
of ſuch great importance to the welfare 
of this country. Parliament in 1688 
thought 48 5. a proper bounty price; 
were we to take the riſe of labour, of 

other 


11 


other commodities, or the rate of intereſt 
for our guide, the exporting price #94 
ſhould be much higher; inſtead of which 
it 18 clamoured that no bounty atall ſhould 
be given: how wilely the Legiſlature muſt 
judge. 


Were the bounty diſcontinued for ever, 
the effect would undoubtedly be the ave- 
rage price of corn ing; an effect by no 
means objectable, were the prices to be 
regular: but the misfortune would be a 
certainty of variation. Thoſe who urge 


a total repeal of the bounty, % make corn 


cheaper, talk againſt all principles: there 
cannot with ſenſible men be a ihadow of 
doubt, but that the more you encourage 
the growth of corn for exportation, the 
more you will have for home conſump- 
tion. Is beef too dear? would you make 
it cheaper? give a bounty on the expor- 


tation of it: where is the real politician 


that will aſſert your making it the dearer? 


Laſtly, I come to the concluſion, that 
the high price of labour ruins our manu- 
faQtories. And I will venture to pro- 
nounce this, as mere a vulgar error as 
the reſt. I have never omitted any op- 
portunity of gaining information on theſe 

points, 


( 26 } 


points, from the moſt able manufaQurers 
J have met with: all agree, that the 
idea of our being underſold by the French, 
is falſe: they on the contrary aſſert 
(particularly the manufacturers of Man- 
cheſter) that wherever they met the French, 
with the ſame goods, they underſold 
them: but the effects which follow from 
family alliances, and the intrigues of 
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b courts, ſhould never be confounded with 
mY the price of a manufacture. Often has 
has it been affirmed, that the French have 
„ underſold us in all the markets of Spain, 
| [ at the very time that higher duties have 1 
1 2 been laid on the goods of Britain, than on 4 
| 1 thoſe of France; and numerous other 
We advantages given to the ſubjects of that 
15 crown. I ſhall not be ſurprized by and 
"gh by to hear the bounty objected to becauſe 
þ =... engliſh manufacturers do not underſell 
1 55 french ones in the city of Paris. 3 
1 ® 


4 
Thoſe who are ſo ready to talk of the I 


ruin of our manufactures, ſhould conſi- 


| der better what the ruin is, they ha- F 
ig rangue about. Except the unhappy con- 3 
Wh: ſequences of American regulations, I I 
i know not a manufacture in Britain, that Y 
4 is not in the moſt flouriſhing ſituation: # 
| 4 | but that the aggregate of them is highly 


1190 proſperous, 
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proſperous, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. The evil therefore which theſe 
writers pretend to explain, has no exiſt- 
ence: they think themſelves ſuch maſ- 
ters of reaſoning that they raiſe monſters 
of the imagination, for the mere pleaſure 
of logically accounting for them. 


But in the name of common ſenſe, 
where are the facts, and what are the rea- 
ſons, that prove a high rate of proviſions, 
an enemy to manufactures? It is a matter 
indeed that has been taken ſo much for 
granted, that theſe gentlemen have diſ- 
dained to exerciſe their powers of reaſon- 
ing upon it: They give you an ipſe 
dixit, to make what you can of. 

It is a fact that this kingdom never 
made any advances in manufactures, that 
are worth ſpeaking of, until proviſions 
became what is called dear. Now although 
the rates of labour (as I before ſhewed) 
are not decided by thoſe of neceſſaries; 
to be in exact proportion to each other; 
yet in all countries, where proviſions are 
very dear, labour muſt be dearer than in 
other countries, where proviſions are very- 
2 cheap. It was before found that provi- 
2 hons have advanced perhaps 20 or 25 
4 | FE. per 
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r cent. fince the revolution; but labour 
* advanced probably 100 per cent. I 


am not therefore guilty of a contradic- 


tion, in having aſſerted before that the 
price of labour does not accurately depend 
on that of proviſions; and in now advan- 
cing, that where proviſions are compara- 
tively high, labour will be ſo too: both 
propoſitions are true, becauſe uſed in the 
ſuppoſition of different degrees. I repeat 
therefore, that ſuch an high price of pro- 
viſions, as muſt be attended by an high 


price of labour, is abſolutely requiſite for 


the proſperity of manufactures: living 
muſt be rendered dear before that general 
induſtry, which can alone ſupport a ma- 


nufacturing people, will berooted amongſt 
them. 


There is not an inſtance in Europe of 


a country making great advances in ma- 


nufactures, while ſuch country continued 
under the poſſibility of labour being low. 
Dearneſs of living high taxes 
great riches ſome cauſes or other, 
muſt have operated to render high rates 
of labour neceſſary. In thoſe countries 
where manufactures make the greateſt 
ſhoots, proviſions are the higheſt : viz. 


Holland and Britain. Liſten for a mo- 


ment 
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ment to a writer of candour and pene- 
tration.“ A Dutch manufacturer, pays 
% near one third of what he earns in 
„ taxes; an Engliſh manufacturer, not 
« above one tenth, and from neceſſity 
* not above one 36th part of the pro- 
duce of his labour. Such bread as our 
„ people eat, is fold in Holland at 3 d. a 
„ pound, and fleſh at 94*.” Notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch high prices, who will aſ- 
ſert that manufactures are carried to 
greater perfection in countries, where 
proviſions and labour are lower? Where 


is ſuch a country to be found that exceeds 
the fabricks of Britain? 


* 


** 


* 


The importance of inforcing general 
induſtry, is ſo great; that without provi- 
ſions being high enough to do it, manu- 
factures muſt go to ruin. 


It is a fact well known through all the 
manufacturing towns of this kingdom, 
that the labouring poor work no more days 
in a week than are ſufficient to maintain 
themſelves: the remainder is ſpent in idle- 
neſs. When proviſions are very cheap, they 


—— 
* 


* Conſiderations on taxes, &. p. 24. | 
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are more diſtreſſed, and their families more 
unhappy than in the very deareſt times; 
for a man who waſtes half his time in idle- 
heſs, or perhaps in what is worſe, will 
be a poor workman the other half. This 
is by no means to be wondered at: it 
would be ſurprizing, were the fact other- 
wiſe. "Thoſe therefore who would favour 
the manufactures of this country ſhould 
take eſpecial care, not to argue againſt 
what, they are pleaſed to call, the high 
price of proviſions. The bounty having 
lowered the price of bread, would not 
have operated in favour of our fabrics, 
but on the account I betore mentioned of 
cauſing a regularity of price, far exceed- 
ing any thing known betore. 


Upon the whole; the arguments which 
have been uſed at various times againſt 
the bounty, and free exportation of corn, 
are all, either miſtakes, or frivolous and 
trivial objections; dictated either by in- 
tereſted men; or by thoſe, who through 
a falſe idea of charity, think the poor 
cannot be fed too cheaply, and that 


the only bar to ſuch cheapneſs, is the ex- 


portation. Such a diverſity of opinions 
mult always be found on topics that ad- 
mit diſpute ; but it is to be hoped, that 


the 
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the legiſlature will conſider the ſubje& 
quite independent of the influence of opi- 
nions ſooften miſtaken 


generally falſe 
and in which ſuch manifeſt contra- 
dictions are to be found. 


This important point will ſoon be the 
ſubject of debate. What ſhould be done? 
this is a difficult queſtion, when the an- 
ſwer muſt be framed to avoid offending 
too harſhly, the prejudices of a numerous 
party. I ſhall not preſume to aſſert what 
ought to be done; but I ſhall venture to 
ſtate ſome plans of conduct, which per- 


haps may not be liable to capital objec- 
tions. 


Conſidering the ſubject with a ſteady 


eye to facts experience and the 


principles on which the bounty was firſt 


given, I think there is great reaſon to 
adhere cloſely to it : this kingdom has 
riſen infinitely in wealth, income and 
power, while her corn laws continued on 
that footing; and thoſe laws have un- 
doubtedly advanced her agriculture, and 
conſequently the value, and rental of 
land, to a heighth unknown before 
and to which they could never have arived, 


hadi it not been for the influence of thoſe 


laws; 


1 


laws ; which all Europe have admired as 
a maſter-piece of policy. The conduct 
therefore apparently the leaſt exception- 
able is to adhere to the general laws al- 
ready made. 


But unhappily ideas very contrary to 
theſe, have been ſo much liſtened to, that 
ſuſpenſions of theſe laws with abſo- 
lute prohibitions of exportation and 
even taking off the duties on importation 
have of late been practiſed with ſo 
little ceremony, that we may expect the 
old laws to continue, but under a perpe- 
tual courſe of new patch-work : ſuch a 
ſyſtem I muſt be allowed to think much 
worſe than a total repeal. The corn trade, 
for near a century, was the ſource of vaſt 
riches to this nation, and while prices 
were higher than at preſent : it was a re- 
gular object to many traders in the king- 
dom and even formed nine tenths of 
the commerce of whole ports : ſuch per- 
petual alterations, tend to deſtroy this 
trade to throw the corn merchants 
into other purſuits and in a word, to 
overturn all thoſe noble effects, which 
that trade has ſo amply cauſed, 
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For theſe reaſons, and many others, 
too numerous for the compaſs of a pam- 
phlet, it is to be wiſhed, that the corn 
trade be rather thrown on a total new 
footing, than remain the ſubject of ſuch 
hotch potch work, as it has for ſome 
years paſt been liable to. I will venture 


to aſſert, that it had better be placed on 


an indifferent footing, than left on the 
beſt in the world, but ſubject to perpe- 
tual alterations. 


There is not a variation that can be 
imagined, that might not be provided 


for in one comprehenſive and immutable 


law. 
At ſuch a price—a bounty to be given. 


At another price importation to be 
allowed with a certain duty for fix 


At a third price, importation to be al- 
lowed duty free for 6 months, 


Exportation never to be prohibited, be- 


cauſe by ſuch prohibition you do not 


merely prevent your own corn being ſent 
1 | abr oad, 
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abroad, but you deſtroy the TRADE oF 
Corn. Why are your merchants to be 
cut off from a branch of commerce, which 
in one reſpect, has nothing to do with 
your object, but in another, may much 
aſſiſt it? While the Corn TRADE is per- 
manently free, merchants may ſtore it 
up from all quarters, and if the price in 
the mean time riſes at home home 
will have it: which is the grand prin- 
ciple of preſerving an equality of price 
in any commodity, Without inſtancing 
Holland, in whoſe markets, corn ſcarcely 
ever varies, and merely from this prin- 
ciple; how can you want a commodity 
for your own conſumption, which you 
make an article of trade? When corn is 
cheap at home, the merchant 1s not al- 
lowed to import (neither will he want it); 
when it is dear, he is allowed to trade as 


he pleaſes. 


In ſuch regulations I ſuppoſe the legiſ- 
fature to be deſirous of keeping corn at 
an high (according to preſent ideas) but 
not an extravagant price : to think of 
keeping it low, would be ſo prepoſterous 
a conduct, that I ſhall not ſuppoſe the 
caſe, 
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and if the exceſs con- 
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If corn could be preſerved permanent- 
ly at a fixed price, I ſhould apprehend 
the following rates, not an undue mean 
between the genius of our old laws, and 
the rage of novel ideas. 


The beſt wheat, at 48s. a quarter. 
The belt rye, at 28-5. 
The beſt barley, at 205. 


I have ſuppoſed three variations of 
price: now if allowances be made for the 
fineneſs of the corn; and thoſe variati- 
ons provided for; quere if the ſtages in 
the price, and the regulations conſequent 


might be upon a ſimilar plan, with the 
underwritten. 


A bounty of 55. a Wheat Rye Barley 
quarter on wheat, 3s, 
64. on rye, and 25. 
6 d. on barley, each | 
at the average quali- 
ty, when at or under 
theſe prices; to ceaſe 
for 6 months, when 
they are exceeded :* 


g. 9 1 
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tinues at the end of : 
F that 


1 


that 6 months, the *“ A* Barly 
ſuſpenſion to conti- 

nue for another 6 

months, and ſo on. 


a ſlight duty when 
they riſe to — — 

—— The variations to 
hold as above, for 6 
months. 


Importation hen . 


Importation duty) 


free for 6 months, as 


above, when they ex- . 


ceed the price of — 


Theſe prices are far lower than the 
former parliamentary ones; lower 
than they ought to be, if exportation was 
not always allowed, which is a point of 
the utmoſt conſequence ; that it could, in 
no reſpect, be juſtly feared will appear, 
from reflecting that the ports being open- 
ed for importation, at prices by no means 
high, and a regular rade always carry- 
ing on in corn, a ſupply would ever be 
at hand, whenever demand aroſe: nor 
could the price of wheat ever riſe higher 
in Britain, than among both the trading, 
and growing nations of Europe: for in 


{ uch 
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fuch caſe all exportation would ſtop of it= 
ſelf, and importation take place inſtead 
of it. Why have embargoes been ſo of- 
ten laid on our exportation, when corn 
would have been ſent away without a 
bounty ? There is no ſound reaſon can 
be given for ſuch a conduct, but falſe and 
miſtaken ideas of prices that ought to be 


eſteemed high or low. The very ſtate oR 


the caſe proves, that corn was lower here 
than in other countries, or ſuch could 
not pay our price, with our merchants 
profit and freight ; and on what rational 
account, are you deſirous of having corn 
cheaper here than elſewhere? It was on 
different principles that our anceſtors rea- 
ſoned when they paſſed laws, the wiſdom 
of which we have fe/t for near a century; 


and heard, the obje& of Europe's admi- 
ration. 


I again repeat, that a free trade is the 
foundation of theſe regulations, and of 


every other that can rationally be propo- 


ſed; if a price is fixed at which expor- 
tation is to ceaſe, (a moſt uſeleſs clauſe, 
as the balance of prices will ever effect 
it) or if embargoes are ever allowed — 
then the rates above mentioned ought. 
greatly to be raiſed, If I was arguing 
3 for 


1 


for an high price of corn, upon the ave- 
rage of the next 20 years, I would urge 
you to lay all poſſible reſtrictions on ex- 
portation to annul the bounty ; and 
to allow importation duty free. What ! 
will the keeping our corn at home, and 
mcreaſing the quantity from abroad, make 
it ſcarce and dear? Doubtleſs, ſuch an 
argument was advanced in 1688: but 
rcaſon, aided by long experience, con- 
verts a feeming paradox into a plain and 
ſelf-evident propoſition. We will ſuppoſe 
you to command an artificial plenty; you 
import ſo much that wheat is at 20s. a 
quarter, it is certainly cheap, but how 
long will it remain ſo? The farmers can 
{ce nothing but loſs in that culture, they 
will not ſow it oats, graſſes, tur- 
neps, any thing pays better than wheat 
when at a low price. Thus you have next 
year a ſcarcity; this is unavoidable; 
it may likewiſe be ſcarce among your 
neighbours then your ſcarcity at 
once riſes to a famine. This was the 
corn hiſtory of England before better 
ideas took place. It is at preſent, and 
always has been the caſe in all countries 
where the exportation is prohibited. In 
twenty years, to caſt up the average 
price, we ſhould find wheat at four or 
3 1 five 
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five pounds a quarter, for it would riſe 
to an equal heighth with other commodi- 
ties, according to the value of money, 
as well as its immediate worth, under 
which rates it has hitherto been kept, by 
the operations of our corn laws. But we 
ſhould have all the evils of high prices 
without the advantages, for our farmers 
would be ruined regular, not high 
prices are their object. 


Before I conclude, I ſhall venture an 
obſervation or two, on the landed intereſt, 
as peculiarly concerned 1n this important 
queſtion, The gentlemen who have ur- 
ged ſo many arguments againſt the boun- 
ty, have not forgotten their uſual inge- 
nuity when they touch on this head ; 
they tell you, firſt, that your advantage 
will be beſt ſought, by annulling your 
corn laws, for then, prices of all com- 
modities will ſo fall, that an eſtate of five 
hundred a year, will be as good as a 
thouſand. Here, you find the boun- 
ty is your enemy; but turn a page or two 
further and he ſhall be your very good 
friend, for there you will find, But why 
are the intereſts of the landed part of the 
nation to get the better of all the reſt? 

| | Why 
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Why are rents to be raiſed to the ruin of 
manufactures ? 


But not to loſe time in anſwering peo- 
ple who ſcarcely ever advance a poſition 
without preſently anſwering it them=- 
ſelves; let it be remarked, that the rents 
of England have been greatly raiſed by 
the effects of the bounty, and free expor- 
tation. The regularity of the price of 
corn, has raiſed a great competition for 
farms in every part of ile kingdom; 
agriculture has been ſo animated with the 
advantages reſulting from regular prices, 
that ſhe poſſeſſes a ſpirit unknown before. 
In ſuch a ſituation, who doubts that the 
intereſt of landlords is nearly concerned ? 
Is it poſſible that rents ſhould not riſe ? 
The fact has proved it. And the nobi- 
lity and gentry may be aſſured that their 
trueſt friend is a regular price of corn, as 
high as is conſiſtent with regularity, for 
then rents will not only be well paid, but 
farms will never be unoccupied : and let 
them break up and bring into culture 
whatever number of waſte acres they 
pleaſe, tenants will not be wanting, let 


the quantity be as conſiderable as it may. 


Theſe are advantages which one would 
think, ſhould Peak too icclingly to be 
effaced 
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effaced by the whipt cream of phantaſtic 
ideas: you may be promiſed heaps of 
imaginary profits: —— adhere to thoſe 
which are real. 


But we are further told, that in pro- 
portion to your profit, is the nation's evil: 
Strange doctrine indeed! The falſity of 
the aſſertion is ſuthciently proved, in the 
preceding pages; but, a word or two to 
thoſe who hold the landed intereſt of Bri- 
tain ſo cheaply. Agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, moſt flouriſh, 
when moſt harmonized : none but fools 
would ſuppoſe their intereſt ſeparate : but 
when the rage of party will draw compa- 
riſons, ſuch odious parallels muſt be an- 
{wered ; the landed intereſt of this coun- 
try, 1s of ten times the importance of all 
other intereſts, and this in every reſpect 
that could come into ſuch an enquiry : 
wealth; income; population; ſtability. 
If intereſts are ever ſeparately conſider- 
ed, it demands preheminence, and it 
ought, and muſt have it. But may it 
never be falſely thought to be raiſed, at the 
expence of either of the others, nor in 
return, ought any intereſts of commerce 
or manufactures abſurdly to expect ad- 

G Vance- 
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vancement, by lowering the value of the 
products of the earth. 


A riſe of rent, of only one ſhilling an 
acre, adds {1,600,000 a year to the total 
of England alone. When the advance of 
income is ſo great, and all attendant 
conſequences ſo important, would it not 
be madneſs to hazard ſuch advantages. 
not for the good of manufaQtures ;—— 
but in compliance with wild notions, that 


have nothing but chimera for their foun- 
dation ? 


Keep the products of the earth at a re- 
gular price, and the higher the better. 
you thereby are ſure of inereaſing the va- 
lue and rental of eſtates, and you at the 
ſame time give thoſe advantages to ma- 


nufactures, without which they never 
flouriſhed. 


— 


— — 
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A Perſon who thinks proper to take 
the ſigniſicant ſignature of 

MR. WIP Ex, has publiſhed what he 
calls a full Anſwer to the preceding 
pages; in the title to which, he aflerts, 
in the common cant of all anſwerers, 
that every fact is falſe, and every conclu- 
fon erroneous, The general turn and 
manner of this anſwer, are too mean, 
and ſavour too much of low life to de- 
ſerve animadverſion; but as the ſhew of 
argument contained in this flimſey per- 
formance, may deceive unwary perſons, 
I ſhall reply to that part only of this 
ſcurrilous pamphlet. 


As to the abuſe which is thickly inter- 
larded through almoſt every page, it 
would make a very delectable noſegay 
for Mr. Wimpey's brethren to ſinell to: 
I preſent him for his pains, not the chaff. 
of his crop, but the crop itſelf. Such as 
aſſurance — ſelf-ſujjiciency — expediency of 
ſpinning pages — fghting on without re- 
gard to truth or honour — palpable f-.lſe- 
hoods — execrable reaſoning and nonſenje— 
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incredibly ridiculous — reveries of a dif 
tempered brain — all theſe elegances of 
% ratiocination, * ”? I ſhall leave to ſpeak 
for themſelves, not conſidering myſelf 
bound to reply in the Billingſgate ſtile, 
becauſe abuſed by a fiſh-woman. 


Previous to the refutation of the argu- 
ments in The Thoughts, 1 ſhall juſt ob- 
{erve that not a ſyllable advanced in that 
pamphlet is the author's own : all is the 
tranſcript of twenty other publications 

which Mr. Wimpey has had the modeſty 
to retail, as the production of his own 
brain; I ſhall not therefore ſtick ſo cloſely 
to his work, as to the general arguments 
of John, Thomas, and Harry, as well 
as Joleph. For they belong equally to 
twenty owners, as to the aforeſaid Joleph 
Wimpey. I know nothing original 1n 
the production, but the peculiarity of the 
abuſe; an aſſiſtant, which is ſeldom 
brought in play when found arguments 
are uſed to expole ſophiſtry and miſtakes, 


The two general heads, under which 
the debate in queſtion is to be arranged, 


* Page 2 of the Thoughts upon ſeveral intereſting 
ſutjetts, 


are, 
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are, firſt, The price of corn before and 
ſince the bounty; particularly whether 
it is riſen or fallen ſince; and, ſecondly, 
the propriety of reſting in a free expor- 
tation without a bounty. 


Firſt, relative to the price of corn; he 
has this paſſage, on my aſlerting that the 
bounty on exportation has cauſed a regu- 
lar decline of price. — © This I take the 
* liberty of ſaying, is not true, even 
« upon the authority of his own little 
e table; which however is produced to 
„ prove it. The bounty, he ſays, began 
in 1688, by this table, the average 
e price of wheat from 1663, to 1687, 
«© being twenty-five years immediately 
preceding the commencement of the 
bounty, was at 21. 5 s. 3d. per quar- 
ter; but the next twenty-hve years, 
«© commencing with the bounty, the 
average price was, by the fame table, 
« 21. 88. 5d. per quarter, which is an 
„ increaſe of 3s. 2d. per quarter; a 
* notable proof indeed, of a regular de- 
“ cline of price, from the commencc- 
* ment of the bounty. * 


cc 
cc 


cc 


* Page 17. 


It 
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It is by this fort of quotation that Mr. 
Wimpey endeavours to overturn the facts 
produced in the Expediency. What are 
we to think of an anſwerer, that quotes 
a general table, from which the author 


draws particular exceptions, endeavour- 


ing to account for them; and exhibits 
thoſe exceptions without ſaying one 
word of the remarks offered on them. 
This, it muſt be confeſſed, carries on 
the very face of it, that candour, ever 
the guide of thoſe, who treading on firm 
ground, deſpiſe all the paltry littlencts 


of a quibbling argument. But to do the - 


anſwerer juſtice, he is the mere tran- 
ſcriber of this argument, which was 
before advanced and anſwered in m 

Expediency, p. 7. The paſſage follow- 
ing that quoted by the anſwerer, begin- 
ning “But it is aſſerted, will ſuffici- 
ently prove this. The circumſtance of a 
duty being firſt laid on importation in 
the twenty-five years before the bounty, 
which, with two ſucceeding ones, a- 
mounting almoſt to a prohibition ; is 
totally overlooked by this writer. Such 
a prohibition could not fail of acting 
upon the ſame principles as a bounty ; 
that is, in lowering the price of corn 
and the fact is preciſely ſo, for in that 
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twenty-five years, corn is 10s. 5d. per 
quarter cheaper than in the twenty-five 
preceding. But the remainder of the 
table is ſufficient to ſhew the fall of price. 


3 . 
1688 to 1712 — 25 — 2 8 5 
„ p Mr 0 95 & 
1738 to 17602 — 25 — 1 18 2 


Now, according to the aſſertions and 
principles of the anſwerer, this apparent 
tall of price is quite fallaczous ; but I once 
more appeal to the common ſenſe of eve 
reader, if this 1s not an evident fall of 
price; if it is impeached by the objec- 
tions copied by the anſwerer, which have 
been ſo often refuted ? 


Corn, ſince the bounty, has either 
been cheaper or dearer than before : do 
the enemies of the bounty openly and 
fairly venture to ſay, that it has been 
dearer, I aſſert from the plaineſt evidence, 
that it has been cheaper; the writer of 
the THOUGHTS 7akes the liberty of ſaying 
this is not true; but ſuch unſupported 
aſſertions are eaſier made than proved. 


Endeavour- 
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Endeavouring to ſhew the juſtneſs of 
my argument, I quoted the prices at 
home, when the greate/? quantities were 
exported in the years 46, 48, 49 and 50; 
from which it appeared, that the price 
at home fell in proportion to ſuch expor- 
tation; as a full reply to this argument, 
the anſwerer merrily aſks, how then 
came the price to riſe in 51, 52, 53, 56 
and fifty-ſeven? and goes on; “ Had 
«9 reaſoning been juſt, as in the year 
« 1750, the greateſt quantity was ex- 
ported ever known ; conſequently the 
« prices in 1751, ſhould have been the 
&« loweſt known too, and have continued 
&« on the decline; but the ſad reverſe has 
„ happened, and wheat in fix years, 
from that period, has been at almoſt 
% double the price. Let him reconcile 
this to the good effects of his admired 
„ bounty, if he can.” 


* 


* 


So, if I aſſert that wheat in thoſe 
years, when exportation runs the higheſt, 
has been at the loweſt prices, I am there- 
fore bound to aſſert, that exportation in 
1740, is to lower the price in 1757 — 
that in 1750 to fink the rate of 56; or, 
in a word, any year the anſwerer fixes 
on, is to affect whatever other year he is 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed to name; all this is merely quib- 
bling on words. The letter, and {ſpirit 
of my argument, were plainly this — 
Very high prices are ſolely owing to ſhort 
crops, and never to the exportation. In 
1749 and 50, we lent immenſe quantities 
abroad; did this prevent a ſhort crop in 
1757, occalioning prices to riſe ? Or will 
you paſs the obvious reaſon, viz. a poor 
crop, to recur to the pretended one, ex- 
portation in former years? 

But to ſet this matter in the clearer 
light, I ſhall ſtate the compariſon between 
prices and exportation in a freſh light, 
to ſhew that the idea I before ſtarted, is 
not ſo abſurd, as the enemies of the 
bounty would have us imagine. I have 
already ſhewn the regular tall of price, 
from 1688 to 1762, in periods of 25 
years each. The laſt 25, wherein are 
included the high years 1750, 7 and 8, 
about which the anſwerer harangues ſo 
much, — have ſo low a price as 11. 18s. 
2 d. ſo that theſe periods viewed at large 
as they ought to be, prove clearly, that 
corn in the period of the riots we heard 
ſo much of, and which brought ſo many 
complaining pamphlets to light, was 
cheaper than in any other period in the 
Engliſh hiſtory; and yet in thele twenty» 
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five years the exportation ran the higheſt 
ever known; the compariſon between 
the quantity exported abroad, and the 
price at home, will be ſeen from the fol- 
lowing table, and that laſt inſerted. 


Years Bounty 
1688 to 1912 — 25 — Fe 661,549 
$7030. D727, 35 >. HS SOJO 
1738 to 1762 — 25 — 3,204,212 


Here it evidently appears that the ex- 
portation, running very high, through 
a whole period, cannot have the effect of 
railing prices at home; for they arc low 
in proportion to the greatneſs of the 
quantity ſent abroad. The anſwerer 
{peaks of the bounty in one period raiſing 
prices in enſuing ones — Does this table 
allow of any ſuch idca? In the firſt 2 
years 661, 549 were paid in bounties 
what effect had this in railing the prices 
of the next period? None; on the con- 
trary, ſunk 7s. 8d. per quarter. In 
the ſecond twenty-five years very near 
two millions ſterling are paid; ſuch a 
great exportation, according to this gen- 
tleman, muſt have ſtarved us, during the 
next period. But unhappily for his ar- 
gument, inſtead of the price being 


higher, 
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higher, it falls again 2s. 5d. per quar- 


ter. And during the laſt 25 years, in 
which above three millions were paid in 


bounty, wheat was cheaper than in any 


former period. Plain and clear as theſe 
facts muſt be to an unprejudiced perſon; 
yet muſt we not think them ſufficient to 


divert the ſettled purpoſe of 4 Mr. Wim- 
PEY» 


He ſpeaks much of the fad reverſe of 
prices, after the years in which exporta- 
tion ran the higheſt, and gives the rife of 
pron (page 19) from 48. 1 d. per, buſhel, 

in 1750, to 78. 6d. in 1757, and then 
deals out the common phraſes of wheat 
doubling its price. Theſe worn out com- 
plaints are hacknied from pamphlet to 
pamphlet, tilt at laſt there may be per- 
fons, who will ſuppoſe the caſe once 
teal; to clear the ideas of thoſe readers 
who do not take the trouble of minutely 


examining facts, I ſhall give the price of 


wheat every year during the laſt period 
of 25 inſerted in the above table; not 
the prices Which the anſwerer invidioully 
tranſcribes, thoſe of the very beſt wheat 
at Windſor market (with which the pcor 
of this kingdom have as much to do, as 
with wheat in the moon) but the prices 
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of wheat of the mean quality, and at 
eight gallons to the buſhel; whereas 
Windſor meaſure is nine. Theſe diſtinc- 
tions ſhould always be made, except 


when a writer aims merely at deceiving 
his readers. 


The uſe of the Windfor table is to 
{hew proportions between one period and 
another; and with that intent I have 
always uſed it; but when you ſpeak of 
the prices of wheat relative to the ſtate 
and condition of the poor, at certain 
periods, ſuch prices are then uſeleſs; to 


talk from them of a /ad reverſe, is abſo- 
tutely childiſh. 


Price of wheat during the laſt period of 
twenty-five years, Wincheſter meaſure, 


and mean quality. 
Years. Price. | Years. Price. 
1738 1 78:1] 1749 1 
19299. -3 0 28141 368 - 1-4: 0 
1940. . 119-3 1174990 +398 
1741 116 32 1750 11 
1742 3 51 1751 1 9 1 
1743 O 19 4 „„ 
1744 o 19 4 | 1753 114 9 
1745 8 iin in 
1746 I 10 4 1755 1 6 4 
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Years. Price, | Years. Price. 
1756 1 15. 2+ | 1760 1 
1757 FS VP 1761 3 
1758 1 18 11 xj 1762 10 —4 
1759 1 


Average — 19 9 per quarter. 
Ditto — 0 3 8+ per buſhel. 


Now let me aſk the candid reader, if 
there 1s the leaſt reaſon for arraigning the 
bounty as raiſing the price of wheat ? or 
for poſitively denying the contrary effect, 
as this champion in canvals, the anſwerer, 
is pleaſed to do? This is the period on 
which he gives the deepeſt groans: a 
period, wherein the price per buſhel is 
on an average ſo low as 3s. 8d. +. The 
higheſt year of all, 1757, the price is 
but 5s. 10d. and no other year fo high 
as 5 8. 


I repeat again that it is of very little 
conſequence to overturn the futile objec- 
tions of a perſon who copies them from 
other writings, more than once refuted ; 
but it is of great conſequence, that the 
publick in general ſhould entertain uſt 
ideas of ſo momentous a point ; and this 
good effect can only reſult from viewing 


the 
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the hiſtory of our corn trade and prices 
in every light. 


Having thus endeavoured further to 
elucidate the real prices of corn, and 
ſhewed that they have ever been low 
at home, in proportion to the bounty 
granted on exportationz I ſhould next 
reply to the aſſertion, that this falling of 
price is the cayſe of the bounty, not the 
Het; but that ſophiſtry is ſufficiently 
refuted in another place. If the bounty 
is but the effec? of the cheapneſs; pray 
what is the cauſe Why, ſays this wri- 
ter x, © The great improvements that 
« have been made in agriculture,” Now 
all this has been advanced by half a ſcore 
of theſe gentlemen at leaſt : I have given 
a reply already f. All theſe improve- 
ments were known and practiſed long 
before the bounty : why. did they not 
work their effects before? The bounty 
occaſioned a ſure market, and a regular- 
ity of price, which ſet improvers to work. 


I come now to the ſecond generat 
head : The opinion that a free exportation 


* * 36. 
+ Farmer's Letters, p. 71, 78, &c. 
= FI: 
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3s ſufficient without any bounty. What 
the anſwerer ſays on this head deſerves 
very little note; but men of different 
abilities may poſſibly think the ſame 
let us therefore examine the queſtion. 


At page 11, it is ſaid by the anſwerer, 
Give à free and unlimited liberty. for ex- 
& fortation, and it will flouriſh and proj- 
ce per, as far as is reaſonable and fit it 
e ſhould.” But at page 18, the gentle- 
man 15 quite of a different opinion, for 
there he ſays, © When propitious ſeaſons 
have occaſioned plenty, and filled the 
markets, the price of courſe falls in pro- 
portion thereto, and enables the merchant 
to export corn where the prices run 
&« Higher; this trade continues as long as 
% our markets are full, and prices low ; 
« but mark the event, your ſtoc by this 
« means is hept low, and the jirſt unkind 
« ſeaſon, and ſcanty crop that happens, 

advances the price in proportion to the 
« degree of ſcarcity, and none but a mad- 
« man could ſuppoſe that an immenſe quan- 

tity exported the preceding year, could 
operate as a means to keep it from Deng 
big her, in a Jucceedng year of ſeo fcity.“ 


c 


* 
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In the firſt paſſage, giving a free and 
unlimited liberty for exportation, is an 
excellent meaſure — But in the ſecond, 
mark the event, ſays he, the tables are 
turned, and the caſe is very different ; 
ſcarcity will come — diſtreſs and famine 


will are your People i in the face *, 


What ridiculous trifling 1s this in a 
man, who pretends to prove another's 
facts to be all falſe, and his raſoung 
wholly erroneous ! 


Page 14, he ſays, „On theſe princi- 
* ples,” free exportation but no bounty, 
« the ſale is real and genuine, and the 
value received for the corn exported re- 
«* mains with you; but this is very far- 

« from being the caſe, when exportation is 
« procured by a bounty; in this caſe I con- 
% fider the foreign cuſtomer, as a kind of 
« ſtore-keeper or pawnbroker to Britain; 
&« in the firſt inſtance you give him from 
&« twelve to twenty per cent. to take the 
% corn off your hands, which continues till 
« an unfavourable year fucceeds the drains 
« the bounty has made; DISTRESS AND 
* FAMINE THEN STARES YOUR PE O- 


a_ ” m— — — 
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% pLEIN THE FACE; ſelf-preſervation 
© opens the ports, in tereft induces your for- 
«* mer cuſtomers to bring back your own 
1 " corny Or perhaps corn of a much inferior 
© quality, and to let you have it again 

* 9 the moderate terms of 50, 60, or 
& ſometimes 100 per cent. advance. THIS 
&« Is A REAL MATTER OF FACT, and 
« ſo it has operated ever fince this wifey 


« this much applauded meaſure has been 
„ adopted.” 


Diftreſs and faminie convey no explicit 
idea when ſpoken of the prices of Britiſh 
corn, we muſt look therefore for a more 
preciſe definition, according to this wri- 
ter's ideas; we find it at page 38, where 
he ſays, I hope, and am much inclined to 
believe we ſhould ſeldom have wheat lower 
than 48. nor MUCH higher than 6s. per 
buſhel; prices by which the farmer could 
live comfortably, and which the poor could 
pay without being greatly diſtreſſed. 


Here we find that diſtreſs and famine 
flaring you in the face, does not arrive 
when wheat is 68. a buſhel ; but the dif- 
ference of that inflammatory term, from 
wiſhing corn not to be uch higher than 
68s, a buſhel, is ſo great, that we can 
1  kearcely 
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ſcarcely ſuppoſe he means leſs than 


8. 


6 d. to amount to Famine: and 5 s. the 
average he would in general wiſh for. 


His plain argument is therefore 
this, giving foreign pawnhrokers from 12 
to 20 per cent, to take your corn, raiſes the 
price in unfavourable years much higher 
than 6 s. or probably than 78. And THIS, 


ſays he very emphatically, 1s A REAL 
MATTER OF FACT, 


Let the reader turn to the table of 
prices, in the laſt period of twenty-five 
years, and he there finds, as I before 
remarked, that wheat never aroſe above 
58. 10d, under the rate which he wiſhes 
wheat may never exceed !. 'The mean 
price of the whole twenty-five years, ſo 
low as 3s. 8d. +; and but one year in 
the whole period that exceeds 5s. — the 
very average he recommends ! Diſtreſs 
and famine ſtare us in the face, becauſe 
the price of wheat has been /ower than 
this very modeſt anſwerer wiſhes it to 
remain at! It, is amazing to me, that any 
man will put it in the Owe of all the 


world to detect him of ſuch a alas falſe 
hood *, 


penn ET i ä — 


* Page 25 of the Thoughts. - 
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But further we are told, it is @ real 
matter of fact (ſuch matters of fact are 
extremely precious) that we buy our own 
corn again at 100 per cent, advance, in 
order to feed the poor people of England, 
when diſtreſs and famine are in their faces, 


The year 1757 being the higheſt in 
price, it is what we can beſt reaſon on: 
that year we imported 130,343 quarters 
of wheat; the price of the year 21. 6s. 
8d. Now for foreigners to have bought 
that wheat of us, to rc-{ell it at 100 per 
cent. advance, they muſt have purchaſed 
it in the year 1745, and laid it by in 
their granaries for twelve years. 80 lt 
tle does this gentleman enquire into the 
foundation of his real matters of fact! 
and yet he ſays this has been the caſe ever 
ſince the bounty. 


But can there be a greater fallacy, than 
ſuppoſing the price of corn here to rife 
in proportion to what has been ſent 
abroad? Wheat in 57, is 21. 6s. 8d. 
a quarter, and we import 130,000 quar- 
ters. In 56 it is 11. 158. 2d. 2, and 
we export 101,930 quarters. Who can 
think that the import of 57 1s owing to the 
export of 50? Or, that it is within the 

12 verge 
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verge of poſſibility for the export of 
101,936 quarters, to raiſe the price of 
wheat 11 8. a quarter, in one year! A 
failure of the crop, raiſed the price, and 
the effect would have been the ſame, had 
none been exported in fifty ſix. 


But Aill it is ſaid, we ſell corn to fo- 
reigners, and buy again at from 50 to 100 
per cent. advance, Granting this; pray 

what objection to it? When wheat is low 
at home, ſuppoſe 11, 3s. per quarter, 
we ſell at the price. Years afterwards it 
i821. 68. we buy at that price. Where 
is the harm of this? Is it not the caſe 
with every "commodity variable in price? 
The author reaſoned as much to the pur- 
poſe in talking of the bread and butter in 
Hudibraſs, as in ſtating ſuch a mere fact, 
unleſs he proved from it, that the pur- 
chaſing price was owing to the former 
ſelling one; according to his argument, 
you ſhould keep your wheat at home, 
when at 11. 3s. in order to prevent its 
riſing hereafter to 21. 68. And this is 
preciſely the Neapolitan and Spaniſh con- 
duct: all the world knows the conſe- 
quence. 


But how does this agree with his re- 
commending in another paſſage the giv- 


3 ing 
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Ing a free and unlimited liberty for exporta- 
tion; let me aſk him, if we ſhould 
always buy and fell at the ſame price in 
that caſe? This is the candid reaſoning 
of the very reſpectable Mr. Joſeph Wim- 


ey. 


It has by other writers, much more 
worthy of attention than the author of 
the Thoughts, been aſſerted, that free 
exportation without bounty would be 
ſufficient; but I apprehend this idea 
comes from viewing only one ſide of the 
object. "Theſe gentlemen allow the ex- 
pediency of exportation —and encourag- 
ing the trade of corn, but they think 
the trade would work its own way. I 
will ſo far agree with them, that a free 
and unlimited exportation, without any 
bounty, would be preferable to the ſyſtem 
we are in at preſent, of perpetually pro- 
hibiting all exportation z becauſe ſuch 
prohibitions tend ſtrongly to deſtroy the 
trade of corn. But to argue partly on 
their own principles, it might be objected, 
that without the bounty we ſhould often 
have plenty of corn, which they would 
allow to be fold, without a market to 
carry it to. Suppoſe Amſterdam buys 
all corn that does not exceed 308. a 

quarter. 
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quarter. England has much to ſell at 
that price; and her government thinks 
it expedient to allow exportation. France 
ſells at 298. 6d. under the ſame circum- 
ſtances: of whom will Amſterdam buy? 
Not a buſhel from Britain, but of thoſe 
who will fell 6d. a quarter cheaper, 
Theſe writers aſk the uſe of the bounty: 
is an anſwer wanting? It operates in 
forcing that market, which every party 
allows it expedient to fell at. This is 
the ule of the bounty ; but not the whole 
uſe. A ſeries of ſuch operations which 
gave us the command of the corn trade 
till a different ſyſtem took place: by 
forcing the market when a competition 
aroſe, our trade in corn was advancing to- 
wards that ſtate, which a long train of 
excellent management had brought it to 
in Holland : the creating a regular 
trade for merchants to ſpeculate in, with 
no more interruption than the African, 
Weſt Indian, or Spaniſh trades. 'The 
commerce of corn is A TRADE in Hol- 
land: not the buſineſs of factors, as in 
England. It is a trade which no prohi- 
bitions ſtagnate, as of late in England; 
but regular enough for a merchant to 
throw a whole capital into, and deal in 
no other article, Holland, being a ſtate 
merely 
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merely commercial, requires no bount 
to aſſiſt ſuch trade; but England, which 
is the growing, as well as the exporting 
country, is in a different predicament 
and our prohibitions, which of late have 
been ſo extremely wanton, have deſtroyed 
every idea of ſuch @ trace of corn. 


Corn, in reſpect of a bounty, is the 
ſame as cloth, or any other commodity ; 
England ſells at 10s. a yard, France ſells 
at 9s. the latter of courle runs away with 
the trade; but England gives a bounty 
of 28. this at once turns the tables, and 
ſhe in conſequence commands the com- 
merce. It is ſurpriſing, that a tranſac- 
tion which operates on the plaineſt of all 
principles, ſhould have been confounded 


and perplexed in the writings of ſo 
many authors, 


Here I reſt my defence of the bounty, 
in anſwer to thoſe who deny its expedi- 
ency : before I conclude, I ſhall beg 
leave juſt to animadvert on a paſſage or 
two in the redoubted Mr. Wimpey's 
pamphlet, which are foreign to the grand 
points in the debate; but which he 
kindly drags in by neck and heels, for 

an 
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an opportunity of exhibiting his candour 
and penetration. 


Page 20, he ſays, &« What he has ad- 
« vanced concerning the intereſt of money 
« 7s not true; and his reaſoning, or rather 
« talk about it, is ridiculouſly abſurd; 
% how does it appear the intereſt of money 
10 1 1 fallen one half ? and that in thirty 
years, from 1660 to 1690, mtereſt was 
21 68. 6d. when every body knows, 
« that in the 12th of Charles II. 1661, 
« the legal intereſt was no more than 61. 
« per cent. and continued ſo till the 12th 
« of Queen Anne, when it was reduced to 
« 5 J. per cent. and has continued ſo ever 
« fince, ſo that inſtead of having fallen juſt 
« one half, it is only fallen one ſixth, or 1 
« per cent, in that period.” 


This paſſage is, I think, as curious a 
one, as wilt be met with in many a day: 
by a mere piece of jeſuitiſm, he confines 
himſelf to the progreſs of legal intereſt, 
which has as much to do with the caſe 
in queſtion, as the intereſt of money in 
China or Japan. What has this rate to 
do with it, while it belies the fact every 
day we live? Intereſt is now at 5 
cent, he tells us; and this he will by 

and-by 


and- by aſſert to be a real matter of fact. 
The progreſs of real intereſt has varied 
quite differently from the /egal rate. 


From 1624 to 1646 per cent. 
it was at „ 

1645 to 1660 6 o 
1660 to 1690 7 
1690 to 1697 7 
1697 to 1706 6 
1706 to 1730 4 

1730 to 1760“ 3 13 


Here it appears that my aſſertion is true, 
however ridiculouſiy abſurd it may be. 


— 
UG Oo Oo oO 
G0 OOo 0 0 


Page 22. We have another inſtance 
of a moſt happy nature, to exhibit in the 
true colours, the ſpirit of this candid an- 
ſwerer. Quoting the preceding pam- 
phlet, he tranſcribes — To talk of 
« farmers ploughing up rich meadow 
“ and paſture land, on account of advan- 
tages accruing from the culture of corn, 
4 is ſo manifeſt an abſurdity, that it 
6 ſhews theſe writers to be totally igno- _ 
« rant of country buſineſs. ” — [Thus 
far he quotes but chuſes to ſtop, and not 
take the following paſſage. I go on — 


Wait 


4 
„* 


* Enquiry into Prices. 
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— 


ſuch land lets from 108. to 30 8. an 
« acre more than the arable ad; joining — 
« jt is a likely matter that landlords 
« would allow ſuch to be ploughed up! * 
he goes on] Softly, good Sir; there's no 
denying matters o* fact; 1 do tell you, 
that laſt ſeaſon I faw ſome ſcotes of acres 
of as fine meadow land as is moſt in 
England in tillage, in one pariſh; and 
it is the ſame again at this moment, 
though by the ſide of a fine river, and 
moſt part of it capable of being watered; 
and that it is too frequently done, I can 
prove to, Fo on the teſtimony of a per- 
ſon, whole veracity our author muſt allow 
to be equal to his own, If he will. take 
the trouble of turning to a certain book, 
called the Farmer's Letters (an octavo 
volume, price 48. but now frequently 
to be found upon the ſtalls among the 
collections, pick and chooſe for a ſhilling) 
in page 290, he will find it thus written 
* The unprofitable practice of plowing 
.< up paſtures, and not laying them 
down again, which is ſo uniyerſal in 
this country among farmers, whenever 
<« their landlords will allow it, tends 
perpetually to impoveriſh them. They 
« are all to a man mad after ploughed 
lands, and would willingly break up 
© every acre of graſs in their farms. 


® ö Now 
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Now let any man compare theſe two ac- 
caynts, could he poſſibly conceive they 
ſhould be the roduct of the ſame brain. 
In the firſt bs. they are all mad for 
pee ae add. would e 
break ieee acre of graſs in their 
farms. In this pamphlet he ſays, To 
talk of ploughing up their rich meadow 
and paſture land is ſo manifeſt an abſur- 
dity, that it ſhews thoſe who think ſo, 8 
to be totally ignorant of country buſineſs; 
wonderful indeed] diametrically oppoſite | 
ſentiments, and totally ſelf-contradiQory.” 
CTC | 
have gone through the tedious taſk | 
of copying this long paſſage, which 
means ſo little, in order to exhibit the 
ſubterfuges of a writer, who pretends to 
expoſe the errors of another, In the 
preceding pamphlet, I faid nat a ſyllable 
of the, breaking up graſs as dependant on 
farmers, but on landlords, and this ſo 
expreſsly that nothing but the meanneſs 
of falſe quotation, could have ventured 
ſuch. a piece of effrontery : in the Far- 
mer's Letters, I ſay as expreſsly that far- 
mers are eager to break up , whenever 
their landlords will allow it. I deſire to 
know wherein the oppoſition of theſe 
ſentiments conſiſts? In one 1 ſay, that 
N K 2 landlords 
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landlords will not allow rich paſtures to 
be broken up : in the other I aſſert, that 
farmers are ever ready to break up when 
landlords will allow it. Theſe are facts, 
and co-exiſting facts; which nothing 
but malevolence or ſtu pidity could miſin- 
terpret. But, * ſoftly,” — the gentle- 
man ſpeaks of matters of fact, he ſaw ſo- 
and-ſo — alas! alas! his matters of fact 
have been found ſo very apocryphal, that 
he need but prefix ſuch an introduQtion 
to any aſſertion, to convince us at once, 
that he intends to give the reins to his 
fancy, and be as poetical as poſſible in 
his proſe. He is the moſt lively matter 
of fact man ] have lately met with. He 
ſaw ſome ſcores of acres of as fine mea- 
dow as moſt in England i in tillage : pray 
where did he ſee it: let him name the 
place, and I doubt not of giving within 
a twelvemonth, a fairer account of the 
matter than he has done; and without 
concealing the name of the pariſh. But 
let me aſk any one's common ſenſe, if 
ſuch a fact be poſſible, without attendant 
circumſtances, that make it a mere ex- 
ception ? Did any landlord in his ſenſes 
let ſcores of ſuch fine meadow land to be 
ploughed up at the option of the tenant ? 
A landlord may do ſuch a thing for his 


1 
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own amuſement, or to raiſe ſuddenly a 
larger ſum of money, than the rent of 
the land would bring, or a tenant might 
purchaſe the liberty to break up ſome 
meadow, who had no arable; or for other 
reaſons ; but plainly to take the fact, as 
this man ſtates it, in anſwer to my argu- 
ment, I will venture totally to deny the 


poſſibility of the truth of it. It is all ro- 
mance. 


But let me aſk Mr. Wimpey, while 
he is fighting with all his might and main, 
what aſſiſtance his argument reaped from 
informing his readers, that my Farmer's 

Letters, (once a 4s. octavo) was now 
upon falls, pick and chooſe for a ſhil- 
ling? The point of the bounty had cer- 
tainly much to do with this fact: — but, 
gentle reader, this alſo is one of his mat- 
ters of fact. The third edition of that 
book (price 5 8.) is now printing; I leave 
it therefore to you to judge how common 
it muſt be on the ſtalls for a ſhilling. I 
mention it as an inſtance of this writer's 
candour; and to ſhew that a certain 
malevolence of temper, rather than the 
conviction of a ſound cauſe, inſtigated 
him to publiſh his miſtakes. In another 
place he calls my Journey into Wales, 
| and 
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and the North, a moſt elaborate inſigni- 
ficant work. Very probably it may be 
an inſignificant work —— perhaps too , 
it is Pick and chooſe for a ſhilling : but let 
me whiſper, in the ear of this accurate 
critic, that before he abuſes the next 
book, let him read the title of it; 1 know 
of no Journey into Wales, and the North, 6 
nor have I ever made ſuch a journey. 


ll 


[ 
Page 27, he ſays, © nor is there any 
& truth in his ſaying, that labour ſince 
« the. bounty has doubled its price; 1 
« fifth or ſixth is nearer the truth,” 
leave this debate to ſpeak for itſelf: it 
called on, I will produce fifty proofs of 
the truth of my afſertion; it is not only 
true, but the common idea of nine per- 
{oye out of ten in the kingdom. 


Lal 


Page 30, he gives a liſt of importa- 
tions from Holland, to ſhew how the 
Dutch, from cheapneſs of proviſions, 
underſell us — “ Gulix. Hollands, fine 
& threads, tapes, bobbins, peltries, 
“ Dutch. lace, &c. the duties from 20 
to 30 per er. yet the conſumption 
« very great. — © This, Sir, is chiefly 
“if not entirely in the article labour, 


«* 'the. difference of which is more per- 


0 haps 


„ haps than you can conceive ; theſe are 
40 the facts; theſe are the realbns that 
*« ſhew high prices, and high rates of 


6 proviſions, an enemy to manufac- 
“ tures. 


This is the common rubbiſh of "Fn | 
depending on proviſions, that has been re- 
futed twenty times; the author tran- 
ſcribes it from others, but when he 
makes the application of his thefts, then 
you are ſure of ſeeing ſomething that 
marks e,; thus wwe are underſold by the 
\Dutch, through cheapneſs of proviſions. 
\But T ſhall inform the gentleman; that 
. proviſions are higher in the markets of 
Holland, than in any country in Europe; 


much higher than ever known in Eng- 
land. 


So much in anſwer to a pamphlet die- 
tated rather by the ſpirit of prejudice, 
than that open, generous, and liberal 
principle of debate, which ought to con- 
duct a man in the examination of a diſ- 
puted ſubject, of fo much conſequence 
to the welfare of his country. The real 
effects of ſuch a meaſure as the bounty, 
with a clear ſtate of a free exportation, 
and all the concomitant circumſtances, 


demand 
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demand the moſt attentive examination. 
They ſhould be debated upon enlarged 


and free principles; objections ſhould 


be 


ſtated with candour, and anſwered with 
politeneſs ; when truth alone is the object, 
the gentleman is not loſt in the ſatiriſt; 
nor ſhould private character be attacked 
to illuſtrate the good of our country. 
There is no ſubje& that more demands 
this liberal debate, than the exportation 


of corn; and not being of importance 


tO 


the prejudices of any particular party, 
none more likely to have it. I truſt we 
ſhall ſee the ſubject thrown on a very 
different footing from what Mr. Wimpey 
has placed it in, by ſome future writer, 
who, diſdaining to tread in ſuch con- 
tracted paths, may open the way to a 
publick intercourſe of opinion, that will 
leave the ſubject cleared from all errors 
and miſtakes, and as preciſely underſtood, 


as any matter of reaſoning can be. 
* *. * 


* 


Perhaps my readers may expect that I 
ſhould offer a remark on the turn the 


exportation buſineſs took in the Ho 


ule 
of 
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of Commons, during the laſt ſeſſions z 
but in truth no debate could afford leſs 
ſatisfaction. A witneſs whole know- 
ledge was indiſputable, proved, that the 
average price of wheat throughout the 
kingdom, was 11. 12s. per quarter, a 
degree of cheapnels ſo clear, and rather 
unexpected, diſarmed the enemies of ex- 
portation of moſt of thoſe general argu- 
ments, which have ſo often been ufed 
when prices have been much higher : 
the friends of exportation urged the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons that could be produced 
in favour of the meaſure they were 
unanſwered ; — reaſon never in any de- 
bate maintained a clearer ſuperiority ; — 

the trivial objections made by the gentle- 
men of the oppoſite opinion, were over- 
turned as faſt as they were ſtarted; and 
after many oſtenſible motives paſſing 
in harangue, the real one aroſe, The 
miniſter urged the diſcontents of the 
people being already great, and that the 
allowance of exportation would make 
them yet greater. In compliance with 
chis hint, exportation was at once voted 
away, WHILE WHEAT WAS AT FOUR 
SHILLINGS A BUSHEL, 
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But le the | ſo excellent 4 
de return Win fein ſpirit to the 
3 and never give Gees i patrio- 
tic endeavours, till they place the corn 
trade of Britain on a permanent footing 
-— on a footing that ſhall free it from 
thoſe pernicious N which have 


f late years been ſuch a diſgrace to the 


domeſtic n of this country. 
4 
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